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REVIEWS 125 

The Country Church and the Rural Problem. The Carew Lec- 
tures at Hartford Theological Seminary, 1909. By Ken- 
yon L. Btjtterfield. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1911. Pp. x+153. $1.00 net; $1.08 postpaid. 
This little book by the President of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College is one that should be read by clergymen and 
others interested in church matters, not only in the country towns 
but in the cities. It may be characterized by two words — pro- 
gressiveness and sanity. Although its title and plan seem to re- 
strict its outlook to one part of a small phase of social reality, the 
scope of the discussion is broad. The author undertakes, in a brief 
and suggestive way, to point out the connection of the country 
church problem with the general social questions now before us. 
His opening sentence reads: "The country church faces a crisis" 
(p. v). Going on from this, it is refreshing to find that there is 
no single remedy or measure which, by its own virtue, is guaranteed 
to carry us triumphantly over the crisis. "There is no panacea for 
the rural problem," he writes. "There is no one solution for the 
difficulty" (pp. 35 and 64). "The church," he says further, "must 
be frankly regarded, by its best friends even, as one among several 
institutions vital to rural life. It is not the only institution essen- 
tial to rural salvation" (p. 69). This kind of writing suggests wide 
experience of affairs, in contrast with the amateur deliverances that 
often come from those who are interested in religious matters. The 
rural problem is considered from the standpoint of society at large 
and from the standpoint of the internal organization of the country 
churches themselves. The book is a worthy addition to the grow- 
ing literature of social thought within the Christian church. 

Louis Wallis 



Our Slavic Fellow-Citizens. By Emily Greene Balch. New 
York : Charities Publication Committee, 1910. Pp. xx+536. 
$2.50. 
Professor Balch has written a book which is both scientific and 
popular. She has thoroughly sifted the more or less unreliable sta- 
tistics of this and other countries, as well as the writings of church 
and other historians among the various Slavic groups. She has 
taken the results secured by the Pittsburgh Survey and the data 
gathered by others in the anthracite coal fields and woven them into 



